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United States, but in the little bit of territory which includes the English- 
speaking portion of Ireland it meant a great deal. The Jewish population 
has largely increased also. This must be regarded as a sign of prosperity, 
for as a rule Jews of mercurial temperament don't change from one country 
to another for climatic reasons. 

The English-speaking people of Ireland, friendly to England, have scored 
heavily on the side of intelligence. They are Irish by reason of birth, as the 
descendants of the English in the United States are Americans. From them 
have come some of the most eminent poets, essayists, historians, novelists, 
orators, lawyers, astronomers, explorers, preachers, soldiers, and sailors that 
the world has ever known. 

Among poets, essayists, historians, and novelists, Swift, Goldsmith, 
Sterne, Burke, Moore, Berkeley, Lecky, Bryce, Charlotte Bronte, Maria 
Edgeworth: among dramatists, Sheridan, Knowles, Boucicault: among 
musical composers, Balfe, Wallace : among men of science, Thomson (Lord 
Kelvin), Xyndall : among astronomers, Lord Rosse, Sir Bobert Ball: among 
Arctic explorers, Maclure, McClintock : among lawyers, Whiteside, Fitz- 
gerald, Cairns, Bussell : among soldiers, the Duke of Wellington, conqueror 
of Napoleon ; Viscount Beresford, Lord Gough, Lord Wolseley, Lord 
Roberts. 

In the long roll of diplomats the most distinguished for a century have 
been men of Irish birth and British lineage, including the Marquis of 
Dufferin. 

At this moment the Inspector-General of the Navy, the ablest generals 
in the service of England— Lord Roberts, Lord Wolseley, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army— and Lord Russell of Killowen, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, are Anglo-Irish. 

An interesting fact in connection with the recent " Irish Race Conven- 
tion " at Dublin was that among the delegates there were 151 who could not 
be identified with Ireland by reason of their names. 

Moses Cornwall, Irish born, representing a section of his country- 
men resident in South Africa, was a prominent figure. Without an ex- 
planation no one would have thought of him as Irish, no more than they, 
would of identifying with the Green Isle Delegates Buist, Silk, Dobie, 
Ruane, Bulhert, Rockett, Bonfield, Engledow, Marel, Millard, Charrelton, 
"Verling, Beechinore, Torish, Lundon, Nanetti, Callachor, and Capstick. 

One of the mistakes made by Irishmen who are in the fight against Eng- 
land is in supposing that the drain on the Celtic population would be stopped 
if legislative independence were granted. 

With a greater number of Celtic Irishmen out of Ireland than in Ireland, 
the tendency must ever be to draw the flower of each generation to other 
lands. It would be a heart-breaking termination of the struggle of the 
agitators if the Home Rule flag should float at last over a thoroughly 
Anglicized Ireland. 

George Henry Bassett. 



WOMEN AS CENTENARIANS. 
WHAT will surprise most of those who investigate the subject of long 
life for the first time is the statement that women exceed men to such a 
great extent. A group of people cited by one of the most careful and least 
credulous of the numerous English authors of works on the subject, shows 
that out of 66 persons who were a hundred years old and upwards, there 
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were 43 women to 23 men. -A. census of centenarians taken in France in 
1895 gives 213 persons of 100 years and over, of whom 147 were women and 66 
men. The oldest was a woman who had just died at 150 in a village of the 
department of Haute Garonne. Nearly all of the centenarians belonged to 
the lowest ranks of life. In London, the census of 1891 shows 21 centenarians, 
5 men to 16 women. Our census of 1890 gives 3,981 persons of 100 years of 
age, or over, of whom 1,398 were men and 2,583 women. Of course the dispro- 
portion is not always so great as this, but it seems to be a well-established 
fact that woman has the preference in the race for longevity. Though more 
boys are born in all countries than girls it is more difficult to rear them . In the 
diseases of infancy and early life females appear to have an inherent vitality 
and the number of deaths of boys is greater, even then, than the mortality 
among girl children. Weaker sex, as the men are fond of characterizing 
them, they excel us in enduring qualities and what is commonly spoken of 
as "toughness." Some physicians think that the greater mortality among 
boys may be owing to the larger size of their heads, and the more prolonged 
pressure undergone during birth. There is said to be also less wear and tear 
of the smaller machinery of the frame with women than there is with men. 
From this some might expect that small people of both sexes would succeed 
in living longer than large ones. But this does not seem to be the case. It 
Is noted as a rather curious fact, which is shown by official reports, that the 
rate of the pulse and of respiration is quicker also in the weaker sex. 

Men and women are bound to die some time. That is conceded ; but if 
one finds this world pleasant by reason of living a life of temperance in 
food as well as drink, the blood is preserved in good condition and the 
body lasts longer. Blood vessels are apt to take the lead in the slow inevi- 
table failure as the years pass, induced by the morbid condition of the blood 
bringing on loss of, or lowered, vitality with sure predisposition to various 
forms of disease. "With almost everything in their favor the rich seem to 
stand at the same disadvantage in regard to longevity as they do, according 
to the gospel, in their efforts to enter the kingdom of heaven. Nearly all 
the centenarians were poor, and if they did not have as good a time in this 
world they stayed longer in it. Modern physicians appear to think that 
science, or the skill of their profession, has had a decided tendency to pro- 
long life. Not that they have exactly succeeded in proving this claim, but 
as they are much given to blowing their own trumpets and beating their 
big drums' on the strength of it, we may for the present admit it. Dentists 
say that the reason people's teeth do not last so long as other parts of the 
body is that modern skill has extended life so much longer than it was 
ever intended to last that the teeth cannot keep up with the demands 
made upon them. In other words, man, in the natural state, does not live 
so long as civilized man- 
Again, to return to our centenarians of the female sex. It is said that the 
very nature of their occupations protects them by keeping them so much in 
the house, where they are shielded from adverse influences of atmospheric 
changes, accidental causes of death — to which so many men are subject — and 
the perils of certain manly pursuits and pleasures. Soldiers, sailors, min- 
ers, engineers, and persons engaged in similar occupations are all men. But 
then, do not all reports of the habits of centenarians and the tables of statis- 
tics prove that out-of-door exercise is one of the best means of preserving 
health. Statistical tables may sometimes prove too much. However, there 
is no record of any modern woman living to such extreme age as " Old 
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Parr" — 153 years. Though the number of women who live to a century or a 
little more is undoubtedly greater than that of men, yet the men in the few 
cases have gone to a higher figure. And so we shall have to leave the ques- 
tion. There are more women that live long, but they cannot go to the high- 
est points. 

Pressure on the stomach and liver is not the only evil of the corset sys- 
tem, for the lungs and heart have to suffer.also. Careful measurements 
made of Indian girls, who had lived a life of nature, prove that they breathe 
not from the upper part of the lungs almost entirely, as modern young 
women do, but just like young men and boys. The bodies of these 
young women were born just like those of the Indian girls, but the 
lacing and compressing waist system began at so early an age that 
the utmost effort of nature to start the girl of civilized life on a 
parity with the girl of nature has been carefully defeated. In a state 
of nature a woman has a child and is out, sometimes the same day, or at 
any rate the next one, just as if she had had a slight cold. Motherhood is 
painless. The civilized girl is prostrated for weeks. If she is not often a 
physical wreck for life, she is an exception. And then come the soured tem- 
per, bad digestion, fretfulness, and generally miserable domestic life which 
make the weary husband wish that he had never, never thought of marriage. 
"When it becomes the Paris fashion to have waists like the Venus of Milo, 
then our girls will wear them — not before. Writers on the subject and talk- 
ers also may just as well save time and let the poor things torture them- 
selves in their own way. Better study longevity, gentlemen, and not waste 
time by letting your thoughts run on waists. 

As to the question of marriage, the Registrar-General for Scotland pub- 
lished some tables of statistics in 1867 to prove that married men live longer 
than the unmarried. Scientific critics in England and other countries, 
however, have questioned the accuracy of these tables, not holding that 
they were deliberately and of intention false, but that the experiment was 
not conducted on fair or just principles. These contestants may have been 
bachelors of centenarian proclivities, and having a reputation to sustain, 
they would naturally examine a married man's tables with close and scru- 
tinizing suspicion. For, say the opponents of this theory, if a man lives 
longer by reason of marrying one wife, could not he then double his age or 
his chances of longevity by marrying two ? Perhaps wives are to be taken, 
however, like those of Henry VIII. of Eagland, only one at a time, though 
he had six and then did not live to be a centenarian. The easons given by 
old people for their long length of years are often seemingly absurd. The 
Scientific American of December 16, 1893, had an account of Miss Eliza 
"Work, of Henrietta, N. Y., who was within six weeks of being 100 years old. 
" The reason I have lived so long is that I have never drunk tea nor coffee, 
and, above all, never got married, and I have always been hearty and 
healthy, too." At the age of 91 she travelled alone to her native place in 
Vermont. She has always been a hard worker, never had occasion to use 
glasses, and her teeth are of original growth. Her brother lived, she stated, 
to be 101, and she thought he would have lived much longer if he had never 
married. He drank tea and coffee, too. People who drink such things, Miss 
Work thought, and then aggravate the case by getting married, ought not 
to expect to live long. And yet Miss Work, being herself a centenarian, 
knows, perhaps, almost as much about the case as physicians. 

William Kinnear. 



